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WATSON'S ART JOURNAL 



NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPT. 14, 1867. 



PUBLICATION OFFICE, 806 BBOADWAY. 



MADAME ADELAIDE RISTORI. 



Ristori has arrived; she has made 
her second landing among a people 
who, receiving her courteously as a 
stranger, a year ago, soon learned to 
admire her, and proved, by their actions, 
that they knew how to appreciate and reward 
a talent so transcendent. The triumph of 
Ristori was one of the proudest ever achieved 
by an actress. Raphael's career in this 
country was also a triumph, but although 
she hod to oontend with difficulties conse- 
quent upon speaking in a foreign tongue, 
still her language was familiar to, perhaps, 
two-thirds of her hearers. Ristori had far 
greater difficulties to overcome, for it may be 
safely averred that not five in every hundred 
Of her audiences, understood one word that 
she uttered, and consequently her triumph 
is the greater; for it was her consummate Art 
which revealed the grand and lofty emotions, 
the subtle passions and the sublime human 
pathos by an electric sympathy, and with a 
foroe and intensity far exceeding that of 
words. '. 

Another difficulty was the high, classic 
tone of the dramas whioh she presented. It 
is true that a certain portion of our Sooiety, 
from education and travel, are in sympathy 
with suoh dramatic literature, but the moss 
of the public would vote it, in any other 
hands than those of Ristori, an unmitigated 
bore." 

It is the fire of Genius that thus trans- 
mutes this, as it were, dumb action, into 
burning, passionate eloquence; giving ges- 
ticulation a voice, whioh, by turns, awes, 
thrills and subdues. Genius alone could so 
enchain a public so little educated to the 
higher walk of dramatic literature, for our 
stage offers but few examples by whioh a 
pure taste can be cultivated. There the 
naked horse-riding and leg-dramas flourish, 
attracting thousands who court contamina- 
tion, and acquire a taste for anything but 
decorum or mental- improvement. There 
the physical is the rule, the intellectual the 
exoeption. New York has become a nursery 
for half-fledged thespions who leave it to 
overrun the country as stars. A little money 
and a complaisant press achieves a metropo- 
litan reputation, and the raw, uneducated, 
but impudently self-assured actor or aotress, 
goes forth to astonish the "groundlings " 
with the stamp of New York approbation as 
an endorsement I 

It is pleasant to turn from suoh desecra- 



tion of the drama, and from such perversion 
of the duties of the press, to the intellectual 
grandeur which surrounds, like a halo, the 
personations of Ristori. There the atmos- 
phere is suggestive of culture and refine- 
ment; the tone is elevated; the surround- 
ings are in keeping; propriety rules the stage 
and the auditorium, and the earnest reality 
of the actors, is reflected in the riveted, in- 
telligent attention of the beholders. By such 
an entertainment only the higher and nobler 
feelings are aroused; everything tends to on 
elevation of thought, and no one retires from 
such a performance without taking home 
food for reflection, without feeling that 
something has been learned, and that the 
time has been profitably spent. 

The influence of Ristori is felt in all circles; 
it has made itself felt even through the tawdry 
tinseled coverings of our stage. The Direc- 
tor, Mr. Grau, justly observes in his 
prospectus of the coming season, that 

"Madame Ristori inaugurated a new epoch 
in the history of the American stage, having 
given other eminent artists the opportunity 
and advantage to adopt a repertoire never 
performed in this oountry, while by carefully 
watching and studying the school of Mad- 
ame Ristori, they have been guided towards 
the highest achievements in their art. In 
this second season, doubtless, further scope 
and opportunities will be given to aid in es- 
tablishing the era of high dramatic art creat- 
ed by the Italian tragedienne." 

Madame Ristdri's brief season in New 
York will- commence on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber the 18th. Her repertoire will consist 
mainly of dramas new to this country, but 
she will repeat some of those grand successes 
of her first engagement — "Elizabeth," "Mary 
Stuart," "Medea," &c. The new pieces will 
be "Myrhha," "Jean d'Arc," "Norma," and 
lastly, "Marie Antoinette," which will prove, 
wo think, the crowning histrionic glory of 
her life. 

This piece has recently been written ex- 
pressly for Ristori, by Signor Giacometti, 
with the distinct understanding that it should 
be first produced in America. — a compliment 
paid by this distinguished Italian to our taste 
and culture, as flattering from him as it is 
complimentary to us. At the some time it 
must be remembered that no nation has 
offered such unaffected, and such substantial 
proofs of admiration of the genius of Ristori, 
as America has spontaneously offered. 

We believe that "Marie Antoinette" will 
be the crowning glory of Ristori 's career for 
the reason that it is the study of her maturity 
in art; that in the great characters she has 
hitherto sustained, she has touched the 
height and the depth of human passions 
and emotions as therein depicted, but in 
" Marie Antoinette " she will grasp a new 
doss of associations and startling incidents, 
and encounter a complication of human sor- 
rows and agonies, sustained by a patient 



courage, a meek devotion, a womanly sym- 
pathy, a mother's love, a wife's sacrifices, a 
heroism of which only woman is capable, in 
the face of a frantic people's hatred, with 
death grinning from the ghastly guillotine. 

Such a character is worthy of the grandest 
of Ristori's genius. Ristori is not likely to 
treat it lightly. She has made every charac- 
ter a study; she has gauged their superficial 
and their metaphysical idiosyncrasies, and 
we may expect that she will grasp, witb-the 
vivifying soul of genius, the whole character 
of one who lived and loved, and suffered and 
died, within the memory of some now living, 
of whom tradition does not speak in veiled 
and doubtful terms, but facts abundant, fa- 
miliar and authentic. 

If Ristori had but one role, and that role 
"Marie Antoinette," and if the Poet has 
done justice to the subject, while admitting 
that Art is superior to lucre, as we cannot be 
Madame Ristori, we should not object to be 
Mr. Grau. 

Mr. Grau has caused great alterations to 
be made in the Theatre Francaise, improve- 
ments which will greatly add to the comfort 
of the audience. In the production of the 
pieces no expense has been spared to render 
their mounting every way worthy of the 
occasion. The costumes, scenery, and gen- 
eral appointments will be new and magnifi- 
cent, and strictly in accordance with thejipe- 
riod in which the drama is laid. 

We expect the coming season will be one 
of signal triumph. Already the ticket offices 
are thronged with eager applicants for seats 
and tickets, and the excitement to see her 
increases every day. 



THE OPENING OF THE SEASON- 
FIRST CONCERT AT IRVING HALL. 



The musical season of 1867 and '68 was 
inaugurated on Wednesday evening last, by 
Mr. L. F. Harrison, at his beautiful concert 
room, Irving Hall. The evening was cool 
and fair, and consequently a large audienoe 
was in attendance, crowding the room even 
to the doors. The company was elegant, and 
yet decidedly enthusiastic. 

Out of respect to the first concert of the 
season, we quote the programme: — 

. '■ ^Akr i. ■' -' il ' 

1. Grand Duo (by request), Donizetti — 
Signor Ferranti and Signor Fortuna. 

2. Grand Galop for Piano, Mills— Miss 
Marie Gilbert. 

3. Romonza — "Ah, quello," from "Maria 
Padilla," Donizetti— Signor Fortuna. 

4. Grand Fantasia for Harp — "La Travi- 
ata," Rocco — Signor L. Rocco — his first ap- 
pearance in America. 

6. Aria. — " Si tu savias," Balfe— Madame 
Parepa-Rosa. 

6. Fantasia for Violin—" Sur 1' Hymne 
National Russe," Artot — Mr. Carl Rosa. 

7. Cavatina — " Don Magnifioo," Rossini 
— Signor Ferranti. 



